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The  Struggle  for  Yugoslavia 


BY  WINIFRED  N.  HADSEL 

THE  warm  tribute  that  Prime  Minister  Churchill 
paid  to  the  “heroic  forces”  of  Marshal  Tito  in  his  re¬ 
port  to  Parliament  on  February  22, 1944  emphasizes 
the  Allied  encouragement  now  being  extended  to  a 
popular  movement  within  occupied  Europe  that 
rejects  its  nation’s  government-in-exile.  But,  at  the 
same  time,  the  Allies  are  continuing  to  recognize 
King  Peter’s  cabinet  in  Cairo  as  the  political  au¬ 
thority  of  Y ugoslavia.  This  apparently  contradictory 
policy  is  due  to  the  belief  that  all  anti-Axis  forces 
should  be  supported  during  the  war,  final  decision 
as  to  which  of  them  really  represents  the  people 
being  postponed  until  they  are  liberated  from  Axis 
rule.  The  Yugoslavia  of  tomorrow,  however,  is 
already  emerging  from  the  struggle  it  is  waging 
simultaneously  against  the  invader  and  against 
groups  responsible  for  the  country’s  pre-war  dic¬ 
tatorship.  This  new  Yugoslavia  is  being  carefully 
watched  by  the  Allies  because  their  immediate 
military  plans,  as  well  as  their  long-range  program 
for  post-war  reconstruction,  require  support  within 
this  strategically  important  Balkan  country. 

ALLIED  STAKE  IN  YUGOSLAVIA 

As  Allied  commanders  prepare  a  decisive  thrust 
against  the  Nazis,  they  depend  on  insurgent  Yugo¬ 
slavs  to  divert  part  of  Hitler’s  military  strength. 
Should  the  Balkans  become  the  scene  of  invasion, 
the  Allies  would  need  Yugoslav  cooperation  to  an 
even  greater  extent.  Strong  military  support  within 
the  country  would  then  be  essential  to  overcome  the 
geographical  obstacles  in  the  way  of  dispatching 
an  army  to  southeastern  Europe.  Since  it  would  be 
difficult  to  land  a  large  force  in  Yugoslavia  from  the 
west  because  of  the  steep  Dinaric  Alps  running 
along  the  shore  and  the  lack  of  good  Dalmatian 
jxirts,  it  is  likely  that  the  Allies  would  use  the 
southern  approach  via  the  island  outposts  and 
Salonika.  In  such  a  move  Yugoslav  guerrillas,  if 
supported  from  the  air,  could  play  a  vital  role  by 
cutting  the  important  Belgrade-Nish-Salonika  rail¬ 
road  and  preventing  the  Germans  from  supplying 
the  Greek  port.  If  this  happened,  the  Nazis  would 
be  forced  to  withdraw  to  the  line  of  the  Danube 


and  Sava  rivers  and,  failing  that,  would  be  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  being  caught  in  a  disastrous  Russo-Allicd 
pincer  somewhere  in  northeastern  Rumania.' 

Once  Yugoslavia  is  liberated,  the  task  of  restor¬ 
ing  normal  patterns  of  life  within  the  country 
would  be  greatly  facilitated  by  the  presence  on  its 
territory  of  a  political  group  capable  of  securing 
widespread  popular  support.  This  group  could  be 
recognized  by  the  Allies  as  a  provisional  regime  for 
the  period,  perhaps  many  months  in  length,  during 
which  unsettled  conditions  will  prevent  the  holding 
of  general  elections  for  a  permanent  government. 
That  the  British  and  Americans  do,  in  fact,  plan  to 
have  the  Yugoslavs  themselves  bridge  the  gap  from  j 
war  to  peace  in  their  country  is  indicated  by  the 
recent  discontinuance  of  the  training  of  Allied  Mil- 
itary  Government  officials  for  Yugoslavia.^ 

ROOTS  OF  THE  CONFLICT 

To  achieve  the  fullest  possible  cooperation  with 
Yugoslavia  during  the  invasion  and  post-liberation 
periods,  we  must  understand  the  significance  of 
the  struggle  that  has  seethed  within  its  borders  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  three  years.^  Internal  strife  had  long  j 
been  brewing  under  the  surface  calm  maintained  ; 
by  the  dictatorship  of  King  Alexander  and  his  sue-  | 
cessor.  Regent  Prince  Paul.  And  Axis  occupation  | 
merely  sharpened  old  cleavages  and  furnished  new 
opportunities  for  armed  clashes  between  opposing 
sides.  The  present  civil  war  waged  by  Mikhailo-  i 
vitch’s  forces'*  and  the  Partisans  carries  on  the  strug¬ 
gle  between  forces  that  have  long  been  at  odds  in  the 
history  of  South-Slavs  (Yugoslavs)  and  to  which  1 

1.  George  Fielding  Eliot,  “The  Invasion  of  Europe,”  foreign  . 
Affairs  (New  York),  January  1944,  pp.  230-31. 

2.  “The  War  and  Business  Abroad,"  Business  Week.  (New  , 
York),  February  5,  1944. 

3.  Leigh  White,  The  Long  Balkan  Night  (New  York,  Scrib¬ 
ners,  1944),  pp.  179-80,  209-11. 

4.  The  use  of  “Mikhailovitch’s  forces”  as  interchangeable  with 

“Chetniks”  is  misleading  for  the  two  terms  are  not  strictly 
synonymous.  The  Chetniks,  a  Serbian  secret  society  that  dates 
back  to  the  days  of  guerrilla  warfare  against  the  Turks  and  that 
was  a  strong  supporter  of  the  pre-war  dictatorship,  is  only  one  I 
of  a  number  of  groups  from  which  Mikhailovitch  has  drawn  j 
his  followers.  | 
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different  generations  have  given  their  particular  in¬ 
terpretation,  The  movement  under  General  Mik- 
hailovitch  is  the  current  version  of  the  effort  on 
behalf  of  conservative  Serbian  groups  to  achieve  a 
highly  centralized  state  and  perpetuate  pre-war  in¬ 
stitutions;  while  the  Partisans  stand  for  the  federa¬ 
tion  of  all  the  South-Slavic  peoples — presumably 
including  the  Bulgars  as  well  as  the  Serbs,  Croats 
and  Slovenes,  who  comprise  Yugoslavia — and  pop¬ 
ularly  controlled  government  favoring  the  peas¬ 
antry  and  proprietors  of  small  businesses. 

The  issue  of  Serbian  hegemony  versus  Yugoslav 
federation  is  the  heritage  of  ancient  conflicts  that 
have  swept  over  this  bridge  from  the  Levant  to  the 
heart  of  Europe  between  the  time  of  the  South- 
Slavs’  arrival  in  the  Balkans  in  the  sixth  century 
and  their  union  in  1918.’  The  Slovenes  and  Croats, 
j  as  Roman  Catholics,  have  had  a  Western  orienta- 
I  tion,  whereas  the  Serbs,  as  members  of  the  Greek 
1  Orthodox  Church,  have  drawn  their  civilization 
I  largely  from  the  Christian  East.  The  spiritual  gulf 
between  them  was  subsequently  widened  by  for- 
I  eign  political  rulers  whose  empires  extended  into 
I  the  Balkans.  Most  of  the  Serbs — with  the  excep- 
j  tion  of  those  in  Montenegro,  who  succeeded  in  de- 
I  fending  themselves  in  their  bleak  mountain  fast- 
>  nesses— were  conquered  by  the  Turks  in  the  fif¬ 
teenth  century  and  kept  under  harsh  Ottoman  rule 
for  four  hundred  and  fifty  years.  During  this  peri- 
'j  od  the  Serbs  were  cut  off  from  Western  influences 
and  some  of  them  were  converted  to  Islam,  thus 
adding  another  element  to  the  Balkan  cultural 
I  mosaic.  In  1804  the  Serbs  wrested  a  measure  of 
I  autonomy  for  themselves  from  the  Turks  and,  by 
astute  diplomacy  and  a  series  of  wars  in  which  they 
I  eventually  gained  the  cooperation  of  Russia,  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  winning  complete  independence  in  1878. 
I  From  this  struggle  for  national  liberation,  “Old 
[  Serbia”  emerged  with  an  intense  pride  in  its  fight¬ 
ing  spirit  and  profound  devotion  to  its  national  re¬ 
ligion  and  highly  centralized  government.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  nation’s  leading  clans  began  to  dream 
of  a  Greater  Serbia  that  would  be  the  strongest  state 
in  the  Balkans.^ 

While  the  Serbs  were  engaged  in  winning  their 

5-  For  surveys  of  South-Slavic  history,  see  H.  W.  V.  Temper- 
ley,  The  History  of  Serbia  (London,  Bell,  1917);  Ferdinand 
Schevill,  The  History  of  the  Ball^an  Peninsula  (New  York,  Har- 
court.  Brace,  1943,  rev.  ed.);  Rebecca  West,  Blach  Lamb  and 
Grey  Falcon  (New  York,  Viking  Press,  1943,  one  vol.  ed.); 
and  Louis  Adamic,  My  Native  iMnd  (New  York,  Harper,  1943), 
PP.  314-309. 

6.  I^derthip  among  the  Serbs  was  traditionally  vested  in 
families  and  clans  that  had  performed  patriotic  military  deeds. 
During  the  past  generation,  however,  this  tribal  organization 
hai  been  almost  entirely  replaced  by  a  new  political  group 
consisting  primarily  of  businessmen,  army  officers  and  officials. 


independence  from  the  Turks,^*  the  Slovenes  and 
Croats  were  living  under  more  moderate  masters 
whose  rule  provided  less  incitement  to  rebellion.  At 
the  time  of  Charlemagne,  Slovenia  became  part  of 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire  and  later  passed  under 
Austrian  rule,  while  Croatia-Slavonia,  in  the 
twelfth  century,  became  subject  to  the  Hungarian 
crown.  Almost  all  the  Slovenes  were  reduced  to 
serfdom  under  German  nobles,  but  the  Croats 
fared  somewhat  better,  since  their  ruling  group 
managed  to  retain  a  measure  of  local  autonomy 
and  Croatian  intellectuals  were  able  to  develop 
cultural  ties  with  eastern  and  central  Europe.  The 
contacts  of  Slovenes  and  Croats  with  Serbia  were 
few,  and  the  Hapsburgs  lost  no  opportunity  to  en¬ 
courage  the  Croats’  religious  and  cultural  antipathy 
toward  their  neighbors  to  the  south.  But  Napo¬ 
leon’s  creation  of  an  Illyrian  Republic  and  the 
new  nationalism  that  began  to  stir  in  Europe  in 
the  early  nineteenth  century  aroused  some  Croats 
to  an  awareness  of  basic  unity  among  the  South- 
Slavs.  What  began  as  sentimental  attachment  be¬ 
came  good  politics  after  1866,  when  the  Hapsburgs 
turned  toward  the  southeast  to  recoup  the  prestige 
they  had  lost  as  a  result  of  their  military  defeat  by 
Prussia,  and  Bishop  Strossmayer  and  other  Croa¬ 
tian  leaders  perceived  that  only  by  forming  a 
South-Slav  Union  could  they  preserve  their  cultural 
and  political  autonomy  in  the  future.  These  Croats 
always  insisted,  however,  that  cooperation  among 
the  South-Slavs  had  to  be  on  a  strictly  federal  basis, 
lest  the  Serbs,  who  outnumbered  them,  merely  re¬ 
place  their  Hapsburg  overlords.^ 

BIRTH  OF  A  NATION — ^TOO  SOON 

Although  the  “Yugoslav  Idea,”  as  the  plan  for  a 
federated  union  of  the  South-Slav  peoples  came  to 
be  called,  gained  considerable  ground  among  Croats, 
Slovenes  and  Serbs  within  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Empire  in  the  early  twentieth  century,  it  never  held 
the  field  alone.  It  was  opposed  by  certain  Croats, 
some  of  whom  refused  to  consider  any  plans  for 
close  cooperation  with  Orthodox  and  “backward” 
Serbs,  while  others  hoped  to  replace  the  Dual  Mon¬ 
archy  by  a  Triune  Monarchy,  in  which  the  Germans 
and  Czechs  should  form  the  first  part,  Hungary  the 
second,  and  the  South-Slav  group  the  third.  Mean¬ 
while,  in  Serbia  the  Y ugoslav  Idea  also  succeeded  in 
gaining  followers,  and  after  the  Balkan  Wars  of 

6a.  All  Serbs  were  not  this  fortunate  for  there  was  a  large 
Serbian  population  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  two  provinces 
which  remained  Turkish  until  1878,  when  Austria-Hungary 
occupied  them.  In  1908  the  Dual  Monarchy  followed  up  occu¬ 
pation  with  annexation  and  in  doing  so  created  one  of  the  in¬ 
ternational  crises  that  culminated  in  World  War  1. 

7.  Eric  J.  Patterson,  Yugoslavia  (Bristol,  Arrowsmith,  1936), 
pp.  59-60. 
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1912-13  victorious  Serbia  won  widespread  prestige 
among  the  South-Slavs  as  the  leader  in  their  quest 
for  unity.  It  was  this  Serbian  leadership,  in  fact,  that 
was  largely  responsible  for  the  decision  of  the 
Austro-Hungarian  government  in  1914  to  follow 
up  the  Sarajevo  incident  with  the  stiff  ultimatum 
to  Belgrade  that  precipitated  World  War  1. 

When  that  war  broke  out  the  South-Slavs  were 
officially  thrust  on  different  sides  of  the  conflict,  but 
Austria-Hungary  never  succeeded  in  preventing 
wholesale  desertions  to  the  Allies  by  its  South- 
Slavic  soldiers.  Neither  could  it  prevent  Croatian 
and  Slovenian  advocates  of  the  Y ugoslav  Idea  from 
escaping  to  London,  where  they  formed  the  Yugo¬ 
slav  Committee  in  1914.  For  the  next  three  years 
this  committee,  and  the  Serbian  government-in¬ 
exile  at  Corfu,  tried  but  failed  to  reach  an  under¬ 
standing  because  of  their  inability  to  agree  on  the 
kind  of  South-Slavic  state  they  wanted.  To  the 
Serbian  government  and  its  most  prominent  leader. 
Premier  Nicholas  Pashitch,  an  Allied  victory 
spelled  a  greater  Serbia, while  to  the  Yugoslav 
Committee  it  held  forth  the  hope  of  a  federated 
union  guaranteeing  a  large  measure  of  local  au¬ 
tonomy.  In  1917,  however,  the  Yugoslav  Committee 
gained  ground  when  Tsarist  Russia,  which  had 
favored  the  Serbian  idea,  collapsed  and  President 
Wilson,  in  his  Fourteen  Points,  championed  “the 
freest  opportunity  of  autonomous  development”  for 
the  peoples  of  Austria-Hungary.  The  Serbian  offi¬ 
cials  then  agreed  to  accept  as  their  goal  a  king¬ 
dom  of  the  South-Slavs,  while  the  Croats  and  Slo¬ 
venes  agreed  to  recognize  the  Serb  dynasty  of 
Karageorgevitch. 

But  the  Serbian  government  was  never  entirely 
won  over  to  the  idea  of  a  federated  state,  and  op¬ 
portunities  to  further  its  plans  for  Serbian  hege¬ 
mony  over  the  other  South-Slavs  presented  them¬ 
selves  when  the  war  came  to  a  close.  The  Serbs,  as 
an  Allied  force,  occupied  Croatia  and  Slovenia — 
former  enemy  territories — and  tended  to  regard  any 
opposition  to  their  rule  as  pro-Austrian.  Since,  more¬ 
over,  Serbia  was  the  only  South-Slavic  authority 
that  had  official  standing  in  Allied  councils,  the 
one  hope  the  Croats  and  Slovenes  had  of  voicing 
their  demands  at  the  Paris  Peace  Conference  lay  in 
cooperating  with  the  Serbian  government.  This 
consideration  bulked  especially  large  because  con¬ 
siderable  territory  with  Croatian  and  Slovenian 
populations  in  Dalmatia,  Istria  and  in  the  hinter¬ 
land  of  the  great  Adriatic  port  of  Trieste  had  been 
offered  to  Italy  in  1915  as  the  price  of  its  entrance 
into  the  war  on  the  Allied  side.  Accordingly,  the 
Croatian  and  Slovenian  leaders  decided  to  cast  their 
lot  with  Serbia  at  once,  hoping  for  the  best  when 


terms  of  union  were  eventually  settled.®  On  De¬ 
cember  I,  1918  the  new  Kingdom  of  Serbs,  Croats 
and  Slovenes — as  it  was  called  before  its  name  was 
changed  to  the  Kingdom  of  Yugoslavia  in  1929— 
was  proclaimed  in  Belgrade  by  representatives  of 
all  three  South-Slavic  groups.  But  without  a  con-  1 
stitution  and  with  the  basic  issue  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  state  still  unsolved,  the  union  faced 
stormy  prospects.  Its  creation  gave  many  critics  of 
the  post-World  War  I  settlement  grounds  for 
charges  that  Y ugoslavia  was  formed  too  hastily,  as 
a  result  of  undue  pressure.’ 

DEFEAT  OF  FEDERATION  AND  DEMOCRACY 

As  Yugoslavia  settled  down  to  the  difficult  task 
of  achieving  effective  unity  among  its  disparate  ele¬ 
ments,  evidence  soon  accumulated  that  the  mon¬ 
archy  and  the  Serbian  Radical  party — which  was  ; 
the  opposite  of  radical  in  its  political  and  social  j 
ideas — were  in  effect  erecting  a  Greater  Serbia 
rather  than  a  triune  South-Slav  state.  The  major¬ 
ity  of  Croats,  represented  by  the  important  Croat 
Peasant  party,  protested  this  trend  by  boycotting 
the  government  for  several  years,  and  leftist  groups 
in  Serbia  went  underground  to  carry  on  their  op¬ 
position. 

With  both  federation  and  democracy  defeated  ) 
almost  at  the  outset,  it  was  not  long  before  an  ac¬ 
tual  dictatorship  appeared.  In  1929,  when  the  sep-  | 
aratist  sentiment  in  Croatia  was  particularly  high  ; 
because  of  the  assassination  of  Stephen  Raditch, 
leader  of  the  Croatian  Peasant  party,  during  a  I 
session  of  Parliament,  King  Alexander  established 
a  regime  that  definitely  rejected  the  idea  of  a  fed¬ 
erated  South-Slavic  state  for  a  unitary  government 
under  conservative  Serbian  control.  Under  his  di¬ 
rection  and  that  of  his  successor.  Regent  Prince 
Paul,  Yugoslavia  became  an  authoritarian  state  in 
which  civil  liberties  had  only  nominal  existence, 
and  domestic  and  foreign  policies  were  formulated  i 
by  a  small  clique  at  Court.*®  Although  the  Yugo-  | 
slav  dictatorship  was  much  milder  than  Nazism,  it  I 
came  to  display  some  of  the  same  characteristics, 
such  as  concentration  camps  for  political  opponents 
and  bans  on  independent  labor  organizations. 

Despite  the  use  of  terror,  the  royal  dictatorship 
merely  strengthened  the  Croat  Peasant  party  and 
the  prestige  of  Vladimir  Matchek,  Raditch’s  po¬ 
litical  heir  and  Croatia’s  “uncrowned  king.”  Morc- 

7a.  Many  prominent  Serbs  disajjreed  with  Pashitch’s  concep¬ 
tion  of  Serbian  predominance  in  a  South-Slav  state.  In  1915  the 
Serbian  Parliament,  for  example,  endorsed  Serb-Croat-Slovene 
unity  on  a  basis  of  complete  cooperation  as  a  war  aim. 

8.  Dinko  Tomasic,  “Croatia  in  European  Politics,”  Journal  of 
Central  European  Affairs  (University  of  Colorado,  Boulder, 
Col.),  April  1942. 

9.  See  Adamic,  My  Native  Land,  cited,  p.  324. 


over,  democratic  Serbs  who  had  often  been  at  log¬ 
gerheads  with  the  Radical  party  before  were  now 
even  more  deeply  opposed  to  the  government,  and 
in  1935  and  1938  the  majority  of  Serbian  peasants, 
professional  people,  priests  and  workers — at  per¬ 
sonal  risk — voted  for  Matchek  because  he  was  the 
outstanding  opposition  leader.  Thus  twenty  years 
after  Yugoslavia  was  created,  the  great  majority  of 
the  people  —  consisting  of  the  Croatian  Peasant 
party,  all  Serbian  democratic  and  leftist  parties, 
and  a  liberal  Slovene  group  —  were  united  in 
their  opposition  to  the  dictatorship  and  in  their 
demands  for  Croatian  autonomy,  general  improve¬ 
ment  of  peasant  conditions,  and  freedom  of  speech 
and  press.  One  of  the  opponents  of  the  royal  dicta¬ 
torship,  it  might  be  noted,  was  the  present  civilian 
head  of  the  Partisan  “government,”  Ivan  Ribar.  Af¬ 
ter  serving  as  president  of  the  Constituent  Assembly 

10.  R.  W.  Sclon-Watson,  “The  Jugoslav  Dictatorship,”  Con- 
temporary  Review  (London),  January  1932,  pp.  23-24;  Svetozar 
Pribicevic,  La  dictature  du  roi  Alel{sandre  (Paris,  Bossuct,  1933). 


of  1921,  and  a  member  of  Parliament  during  the 
1920’s,  Ribar  turned  against  the  government  when 
it  became  a  dictatorship  and  retired  from  public 
life  until  1941,  when  he  reemerged  to  help  organize 
the  Partisan  movement. 

But  on  the  eve  of  World  War  II  the  government 
divided  the  opposition  by  a  political  move  that 
succeeded  in  keeping  the  dictatorship  in  power 
nearly  two  years  longer.  After  Czechoslovakia’s  ex¬ 
perience  with  the  Sudeten  Germans  in  1938  had 
revealed  the  use  the  Axis  was  making  of  dissatis¬ 
fied  minorities  in  neighboring  states.  Prince  Paul 
decided  to  give  the  Croatians  autonomy.  Under 
the  terms  of  the  agreement  reached  on  August  24, 
1939  between  the  Regent’s  cabinet  and  Matchek,  an 
autonomous  Croatian  banovina,  with  a  population 
of  4,423,000  inhabitants  (including  nearly  886,000 
Serbs)  was  created,  with  control  over  all  matters  ex¬ 
cept  military  and  foreign  affairs,  communications 
and  railroads."  While  this  arrangement  satisfied 

II.  Royal  Institute  of  International  Affairs,  Bulletin  of  Inter¬ 
national  News  (London),  May  4,  1940,  pp.  525*26. 
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Matchek,  who  became  Vice-Premier  in  the  Re¬ 
gent’s  cabinet,  it  disappointed  democratic  Serbs 
and  Slovenes  because  they  had  hoped  to  use  the 
issue  of  Croatian  autonomy  as  a  lever  in  securing 
popular  government.  Instead,  they  saw  this  impor¬ 
tant  change  effected  without  any  kind  of  public 
consideration  or  plebiscite.  Moreover,  the  Croats’ 
admission  into  their  new  regime  of  a  number  of 
advocates  of  complete  Croatian  independence  an¬ 
gered  Serbian  and  Slovenian  supporters  of  decen¬ 
tralization.*^  When  World  War  II  began  a  week 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  Serb-Croat  agreement, 
therefore,  Yugoslavia  was  only  superficially  united 
by  its  internal  reorganization. 

A  HERITAGE  OF  POVERTY 

Political  dissensions  in  post-1919  Y ugoslavia  were 
sharpened  by  dissatisfaction  resulting  from  poverty 
and  a  backward  economy.  The  new  state  began 
its  existence  burdened  by  debt,  illiteracy,  devastated 
regions,  and  primitive  agricultural  and  industrial 
equipment.  When  a  balance-sheet  of  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  successes  and  failures  in  lightening  this 
burden  is  drawn  up,  even  vigorous  critics  of  the 
Belgrade  regime  admit  that  it  had  notable  accom¬ 
plishments  to  its  credit.  Yet  the  fact  remains  that 
the  enormous  potentialities  of  the  country  were 
barely  tapped  during  the  inter- war  years. 

While  Yugoslavia  is  rich  in  minerals — with  large 
deposits  of  copper,  iron  ore,  hard  and  soft  coal, 
manganese,  bauxite,  lead  and  chromite’^ — the  total 
annual  output  of  its  mines  was  valued  at  only 
about  one  billion  dinars  (;^ 4,000,000),  and  by 
1931  mining  occupied  only  27,000  persons.'^*  Simi¬ 
larly,  manufacturing  industries  employed  only 
approximately  700,000  persons  by  1939,  and  most 
of  these  workers  were  engaged  in  making  textiles 
or  agricultural  by-products,  relatively  few  working 
in  metallurgy  and  chemical  concerns.  With  all  its 
tremendous  mineral  resources,  therefore,  Yugoslavia 
had  hardly  begun  its  industrialization  when  it  be¬ 
came  involved  in  World  War  II.  The  most  important 
reason  for  the  lack  of  heavy  industries  was  the 
absence  of  capital.  Native  capital  was  scarce,  and 
much  of  what  did  exist  was  sent  abroad  for  in¬ 
vestment  in  ventures  regarded  as  safer  or  more 
profitable.  Most  of  the  funds  invested  in  commer¬ 
cial  or  industrial  enterprises  had  to  come,  therefore, 
from  foreign  sources — France,  Britain,  Czechoslo- 

12.  Sec  Adamic,  My  Kative  Land,  cited,  pp.  358-59. 

13.  Nicholas  Mirkovich,  cd.,  Jugoslav  Postwar  Reconstruction 
Papers  (New  York,  Office  of  Reconstruction  and  Economic  Af¬ 
fairs,  Government  of  Jugoslavia),  V'ol.  Ill,  Nos.  i,  2,  3. 

14.  South-Eastern  Europe,  A  Political  and  Economic  Survey 
(London,  Royal  Institute  of  International  Affairs,  1939),  pp. 
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vakia,  and  so  on;  and  profits  from  these  foreign 
investments  were  usually  exported  from  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  instead  of  being  reinvested  to  expand  the 
economic  development  of  the  country. 

Industry  being  largely  undeveloped,  the  great 
majority  of  the  Yugoslavs  remained  what  they  had 
been  for  many  centuries — an  economically  backward  [ 
people.  The  most  serious  difficulties  confronting  the 
peasants,  who  comprised  80  per  cent  of  the  popula-  ! 
tion,  were  the  small  size  of  the  average  plot  of 
land  (four  to  thirteen  acres),  the  scarcity  of  good 
farming  land,  and  lack  of  capital  for  improved  ag¬ 
ricultural  equipment.*’  For  these  reasons,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  inadequacy  of  transportation,  Yugoslav 
farmers  in  1939  were  still  using  wooden  plows  and  ' 
growing  the  traditional  crops  of  maize  and  wheat 
instead  of  more  profitable  produce. 

As  a  result  of  limited  industrialization  and  wide¬ 
spread  agricultural  backwardness,  the  national  in- 
come  of  Yugoslavia  remained  low.  In  1937  it  was 
estimated  to  be  44.2  billion  dinars — 186,000,000  j 
— or  less  than  ;^i2  per  person.*^  This  low  level  of  1 
income,  combined  with  the  simultaneous  increase  j 
in  population  from  approximately  twelve  million 
in  1921  to  nearly  sixteen  million  in  1941  and  the 
lack  of  outlets  for  emigration,  created  problems  of 
population  pressure  more  acute  than  any  previously  , 
experienced  by  the  country. 

A  RING  OF  ENEMIES 

If  Yugoslavia  had  been  free  from  the  threat  of  i 
external  aggression,  more  might  have  been  accom¬ 
plished  both  in  the  realm  of  political  unity  and 
economic  improvement.  But  it  occupied  one  of  the 
least  enviable  positions  in  all  Europe,  having  in¬ 
herited  border  disputes  with  all  of  its  seven  neigh¬ 
bors  which  flared  up  at  one  time  or  other  between 
1918  and  1939.  Surrounded  by  potential  enemies, 
Yugoslavia  pinned  its  hopes  for  security  chiefly  on 
France  and  the  League  of  Nations  until  German  , 
reoccupation  of  the  Rhineland  in  1936  revealed 
the  appeasement  policy  of  the  Western  powers.  | 
Thereafter  Prince  Paul’s  government  gradually 
submitted — not  entirely  unwillingly — to  the  various 
kinds  of  pressure  exerted  by  Rome  and  Berlin  to 
force  Yugoslavia  into  the  position  of  an  Axis 
satellite. 

Ever  since  the  1920’s  Italy,  Hungary  and  Bul¬ 
garia  had  been  encouraging  disaffected  elements  1 
within  Yugoslavia  to  form  terrorist  organizations  j 
dedicated  to  the  disruption  of  the  South-Slav  state. 
The  largest  and  most  active  of  these  groups,  all  of 

15.  South-Eastern  Europe,  cited,  p.  144;  P.  Lamartine  Yates 

and  D.  Warriner,  Food  and  Farming  in  Post-War  Europe  (New 
York,  Oxford  University  Press,  1943),  pp.  24-29.  1 

16.  South-Eastern  Europe,  cited,  p.  144.  j 
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which  were  to  serve  the  Axis  as  fifth  columnists 
and  Quislings  in  1941,  was  the  Croatian  Ustashi 
(insurrectionists).  These  Croats,  who  wanted  com¬ 
plete  independence,  turned  to  Italy  and  Hungary 
for  support  and  adopted  Fascist  techniques  and 
ideology.  In  1929  Ustashi  leader  Ante  Pavelitch, 
with  the  financial  and  moral  support  of  Musso¬ 
lini,  set  up  camps  in  Italy  and  Hungary  to  instruct 
his  followers  in  the  use  of  bombs  and  small  arms. 
Thereafter  the  organization  conducted  numerous 
terrorist  acts  against  Y ugoslavia,  the  most  spectacu¬ 
lar  of  which  was  the  assassination  of  King  Alexan¬ 
der  during  his  visit  to  Marseilles  in  1934.*^  lo  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  Ustashi,  Italy  encouraged  a  move¬ 
ment  advocating  an  independent  Montenegro.  But 
this  group  gained  few  followers,  for  most  Monte¬ 
negrins  who  were  dissatisfied  with  the  Yugoslav 
state  tended  to  favor  communism  because  of  their 
traditional  pro-Russian  orientation.  In  Macedonia 
the  Bulgarian  government,  with  aid  from  Musso¬ 
lini,  supported  the  IMRO  in  its  agitation  for  in¬ 
corporation  of  the  region  into  Bulgaria.'®  After 
Hitler  came  to  power,  and  particularly  after  the 
annexation  of  Austria  in  1938,  the  Nazis  joined  in 
the  efforts  to  destroy  Yugoslavia  from  within  by 
organizing  the  German  minorities  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  into  compact  political  groups  that 
supported  the  dictatorship  of  Prince  Paul  and  Pre¬ 
mier  Stoyadinovitch  and  its  efforts  to  appease  Ger¬ 
many.'^  By  the  time  Germany  began  World  War 
11,  it  had  not  merely  one  but  several  fifth  columns 
inside  Yugoslavia. 

Trade  was  another  weapon  the  Axis  used  in 
exerting  pressure  on  Yugoslavia,  for  this  primar¬ 
ily  agricultural  country  had  to  have  large  foreign 
markets  for  its  farm  produce  if  it  was  to  buy 
needed  manufactured  articles.  Until  the  world  eco¬ 
nomic  depression  of  1929  and  the  era  of  higher 
tariff  protectionism  it  inaugurated,  Yugoslavia 
bought  and  sold  in  many  European  markets.  But 
before  returning  prosperity  could  restore  these 
markets,  Germany’s  rearmament  program  altered 
Yugoslavia’s  pattern  of  trade.  The  Nazis,  in  their 
determination  to  turn  the  Reich  into  a  huge  fac¬ 
tory  supplied  with  fcxxl  from  surrounding  coun¬ 
tries,  began  to  buy  larger  amounts  of  agricultural 

17.  It  is  generally  agreed  from  evidence  presented  at  the  trial 
of  the  assassins  in  France  and  in  the  secret  debates  at  the  League 
of  Nations  that  Mussolini  was  responsible  for  the  assassination. 
Svctislav-Sveta  Petrovitch,  Free  Y ugoslavia  Calling  (New  York, 
Greystonc  Press,  1941),  pp.  25-27. 

18.  The  Internal  Macedonian  Revolutionary  Organization  was 
formed  in  1893  as  a  secret  army  for  liberating  Macedonia  from 
the  Turks,  but  it  later  developed  into  a  chauvinistic  movement 
for  a  Big  Bulgaria.  In  1923  it  sponsored  the  coup  that  over¬ 
threw  democratic  government.  The  precciling  Bulgarian  regime 
had  been  friendly  toward  its  South-Slavic  neighbor. 

19-  Bulletin  of  International  News,  April  19,  1941,  p.  470. 


produce  and  raw  materials  from  Yugoslavia,  and 
obliged  the  latter  to  take  German  manufactures  in 
return.  By  1939  the  Nazis  had  been  so  successful 
that  45.9  per  cent  of  Yugoslavia’s  exports  went  to 
the  Reich,  while  Germany  supplied  53.2  per  cent 
of  the  country’s  imports.^®  Yugoslavia’s  economic 
dependence  on  the  Axis  became  even  greater  after 
the  entrance  of  Italy  into  the  war  in  1940  cut  off 
remaining  outlets  for  trade,  despite  its  efforts  to 
widen  the  internal  Balkan  market  and  to  trade 
with  the  U.S.S.R.  Meanwhile,  Germany’s  grip  on 
Y’ugoslav  industrial  production  and  mining  was 
facilitated  by  Nazi  occupation  of  France,  for 
French  investors  were  obliged  to  agree  to  the 
transfer  of  their  shares  in  Yugoslav  concerns — 
notably  in  copper  mines — to  German  organiza¬ 
tions.^' 

While  Yugoslavia  was  being  forced  into  the 
Axis  economic  camp,  Belgrade’s  political  ties  with 
Rome  and  Berlin  were  also  strengthened.  These 
bonds  became  a  virtual  alliance  after  the  Nazi 
military  successes  during  the  first  year  of  World 
War  II  and  the  occupation  of  Rumania,  Hungary 
and  Bulgaria — as  indicated  by  Prince  Paul’s  se¬ 
cret  meeting  with  Hitler  early  in  1941^^  and  his 
refusal  to  enter  into  any  conversations  with  the 
British  or  Greeks.  But  Yugoslav  neutrality  no 
longer  satisfied  Hitler  after  the  German  plan  to 
invade  England  had  failed,  and  the  Nazis  pre¬ 
pared  for  their  attempt  at  decisive  action  on  the 
eastern  front.  Bent  on  ending  the  Battle  for 
Greece  as  a  prelude  to  attack  on  the  U.S.S.R.,  the 
Nazis  served  a  virtual  ultimatum  on  Premier 
Tsvetkovitch  and  Foreign  Minister  Tsintsar-Mar- 
kovitch  to  come  to  Vienna  and  sign  the  Tripartite 
Pact  on  March  25,  1941,  including,  it  is  generally 
believed,  a  secret  agreement  that  German  troops 
might  pass  through  Yugoslavia  on  their  way  to 
Greece.^^ 

DEFYING  THE  AXIS 

When  news  reached  Belgrade  that  Yugoslav  in¬ 
dependence  had  been  compromised  by  granting 
Germany  the  right  to  send  troops  across  its  terri¬ 
tory,  there  were  wild  demonstrations  of  protest. 
Although  their  country  was  almost  encircled  by 
Axis  troops  and  without  hope  of  any  immediate 
British  aid,  the  Yugoslavs  defied  the  conquerors  of 
most  of  Europe  by  opposing  their  pro-Axis  govern¬ 
ment.  But  despite  the  fact  that  the  bloodless  coup 

20.  Antonin  Basch,  The  Danube  Basin  and  the  German  Eco¬ 
nomic  Sphere  (New  York,  Columbia  University,  1943),  p.  218. 

21.  Bulletin  of  International  News,  April  19,  1941,  pp.  467-68. 

22.  White,  The  Long  Ball^an  Night,  cited,  p.  175. 

23.  Nicholas  Mirkovich,  “Jugoslavia’s  (Tioice,”  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs,  October  1941,  p.  135. 
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d'etat  that  General  Dushan  Simovitch  carried  out 
on  March  27,  two  days  after  the  signing  of  the 
Axis  pact,  had  popular  support,  the  new  regime 
was  not  a  complete  victory  for  the  forces  of  patri¬ 
otism  and  democracy.  Aside  from  replacing  Re¬ 
gent  Prince  Paul  by  young  Peter  II  and  declaring 
its  opposition  to  the  secret  provisions  of  the  Axis 
pacts,  the  new  government  made  few  changes. 
Although  the  cabinet  was  a  coalition  of  almost 
every  important  political  party  in  the  country, 
it  did  not  include  the  more  liberal  or  leftist  groups, 
and  several  of  its  members  had  supported  the  for¬ 
mer  dictatorship.  Moreover,  despite  hatred  of  the 
Axis  in  the  Serbian  section  of  the  country  particu¬ 
larly,  the  government  felt  obliged  to  do  everything 
possible  short  of  forfeiting  Yugoslav  independence 
to  prevent  an  attack  by  the  overwhelmingly  strong¬ 
er  Axis  armies  and  prepared  to  send  representatives 
to  Rome  and  Berlin.^’ 

On  April  6  the  Nazis  cut  short  Belgrade’s  plans 
for  appeasement  by  launching  the  blitz  attack 
against  which  organized  resistance  lasted  only  nine 
days.  Responsibility  for  this  speedy  defeat  of  the 
Y  ugoslav  Army  has  been  charged  to  the  Croats  by 
some  Serbs,  while  critics  of  the  Serbs  have  blamed 
the  defeatism  of  Serbian  generals.  Actually,  the 
struggle  was  hopeless  from  the  start.  The  Yugo¬ 
slav  forces  lacked  supplies  of  all  sorts,  they  were 
improperly  placed  strategically  because  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  appeasement  policy,  and  only  half  a 
million  of  the  million  and  a  half  men  the  country 
was  theoretically  able  to  muster  were  mobilized 
when  the  Germans  struck.^^  Yet  there  is  no  doubt 
that  Yugoslavia’s  decision  to  fight  instead  of  be¬ 
coming  an  Axis  satellite  not  only  helped  delay 
Hitler’s  attack  on  Russia  but  aided  Britain  in  pro¬ 
tecting  the  Near  East  and  its  precious  oil  reserves. 

WHAT  AXIS  OCCUPATION  MEANT 

The  main  objective  of  the  Axis  after  it  defeated 
the  Yugoslav  Army  was  to  destroy  all  vestiges  of 
unity  in  the  conquered  country  and  make  it  impos¬ 
sible  for  a  Yugoslav  state  to  exist  in  the  future. 
Accordingly,  Germany,  Italy,  Bulgaria  and  Hun¬ 
gary  carved  up  the  nation  and  divided  its  com¬ 
ponent  parts  among  themselves,  either  as  annexed 

24.  Ihid.,  pp.  140-41.  Prince  Paul  was  turned  over  to  the  Brit¬ 
ish  by  Simovitch  and  sent  to  Kenya  Colony  in  East  Africa,  and 
subsequently  to  South  Africa,  where  he  is  now  held. 

25.  It  was  not  until  April  5,  1941 — one  day  before  the  Nazi 
invasion — that  Yugoslavia  established  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  U.S.S.R.  Heretofore  the  White  Russian  influence  at  the  Court 
in  Belgrade  had  prevented  recognition  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

26.  Mirkovich,  “Jugoslavia’s  Choice,”  cited,  p.  145. 

27.  For  details  of  the  partition,  see  Bulletin  of  International 
Sews,  December  11,  1943,  p.  1071. 


territories  or  as  zones  of  influence  under  puppet  i 

rulers.^’  In  addition,  the  fires  of  the  ancient  Croat-  j 

Serb  feud  were  fed  by  a  deliberate  policy  of  favor-  c 

ing  the  Croats  and  discriminating  against  the  i 

Serbs.  An  “independent”  Croatia^®  was  established  1 

on  April  15,  1941,  with  Ante  Pavelitch  and  his  1 

Ustashi  in  nominal  control  and  the  Duke  of  Spo-  | 

leto,  cousin  of  King  Victor  Emmanuel  of  Italy,  i 

designated  as  King  Tomislav  II  although  he  was  i 

never  crowned.^^  Serbia,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
subjected  to  outright  military  occupation  with  the 
Serbian  General,  Milan  Neditch,  as  puppet  admin¬ 
istrator.  In  dismembering  Yugoslavia,  moreover, 
the  Axis  foresaw  the  possibility  of  pitting  the  vari¬ 
ous  national  groups  against  each  other  and,  in  this 
way,  intensifying  their  mutual  hatred  and  fear. 
When  Bulgaria  occupied  Macedonia,  it  set  the 
IMRO  to  carrying  out  a  massacre  of  Serbs  living  in 
the  region,  while  the  Nazis  capitalized  on  the  hatred  ^ 
of  the  Croatian  Ustashi  for  the  Serbs  in  their  f 
“independent”  state  by  encouraging  Pavelitch  to  j 
undertake  their  mass  murder  during  June  and  July  ! 
1941.^®  This  carnage  gave  the  Italians  their  cue,  and  ! 
in  September  1941  they  encouraged  groups  of  Serb- 
Chetniks  to  strike  not  only  against  the  Ustashi, 
but  against  all  Croats  living  in  a  wide  belt  of  tra¬ 
ditionally  Serbian  territory  that  the  Axis  had  al¬ 
lotted  to  the  new  Croatian  state.  Although  it  seems  ' 
reasonably  certain  that  these  massacres  of  Serbs  and 
Croats  were  the  work  of  pro-fascist  elements  on 
both  sides  and  their  Axis  supporters,  many  mis-  ' 
leading  accounts  of  the  incidents  have  created  the  , 
impression  abroad,  as  well  as  within  Yugoslavia,  , 
that  Croats  and  Serbs  are  so  violent  in  their  hatred  > 
of  each  other  that  they  can  never  again  be  united.^* 

Axis  policy  toward  Yugoslavia  has  also  included 
an  effort  to  make  the  dismembered  country  con-  1 
tribute  to  the  support  of  the  Axis  war  machine. 
Serbia  has  been,  in  fact,  the  greatest  single  source  1 
of  copper  ore  at  the  di-sposal  of  Germany,  and  its 
zinc  and  lead  mines  have  also  been  worked  by 
German  firms  with  forced  Serbian  labor.^^  There 

28.  TTiis  is  the  “independent”  Croatian  state  that  declared  war 
on  Britain  and  the  United  States  in  December  1941. 

29.  R.  G.  Massock,  Italy  from  Within  (New  York,  Macmillan, 
1943).  PP-  306-13- 

30.  Bulletin  of  International  News,  December  11,  1943,  pp-  ) 
» 073-77- 

31.  Ruth  Mitchell,  in  The  Serbs  Choose  War  (New  York, 
Doubleday,  Etoran,  1943),  p.  229,  declares  that  the  Croats  “as  a 
people”  went  over  to  the  Germans.  The  large  Croatian  element 
in  the  Partisan  forces  that  are  now  fighting  the  Germans,  how¬ 
ever,  disproves  this  statement.  Some  Americans  of  Yugoslav  ex¬ 
traction  were  also  affected  by  the  stories  of  Serb-Croat  massacres 
and  became  definitely  pro-Serb  or  pro-Croat.  Although  there 
are  still  some  traces  of  this  feeling — as  in  the  Serbian  National 
Defense  Council — Yugoslav  unity  has  been  reaffirmed  by  the 
United  Committee  of  South-Slavic  Americans. 

32.  Economist  (London),  March  20,  1943,  pp.  162-63. 
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is  no  indication  whether  the  bauxite,  chromium 
and  antimony  located  mainly  in  Croatia  have  been 
exploited  as  energetically  as  the  copper  mines,  but 
it  is  known  that  Croatian  manganese  is  highly 
valued  by  the  Germans  and  considered  essential 
to  their  steel  production.  Efforts  to  make  Croatia, 

I  particularly,  yield  food  for  the  Axis  have  been  so 
unsuccessful,  partly  because  of  the  breakdown  in 
transportation  because  of  guerrilla  activity  and  the 
peasants’  inability  to  replace  worn-out  tools,  that  by 
the  spring  of  1943  Germany  was  actually  obliged 
to  send  in  agricultural  produce.^^  But  whereas  the 
Nazis  have  had  only  partial  success  in  obtaining 
food  from  Yugoslavia,  they  were  reported  in  the 
spring  of  1943  to  have  over  250,000  Yugoslav  work¬ 
ers  in  the  Reich,  plus  another  50,000  in  German- 
occupied  countries.^^ 

^  MIKHAILOVITCH  BEGINS  RESISTANCE 

*  Axis  efforts  to  fan  existing  differences,  added  to 
the  pre-war  causes  of  discord  within  the  country, 
made  it  impossible  for  Y ugoslavia  to  respond  to  in- 
^  vasion  and  occupation  with  any  degree  of  unity. 
The  first  resistance  movement  developed  in  Serbia 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Yugoslav  regular  army, 

I  and  in  addition  to  soldiers,  it  included  peasants  and 
^  townspeople  who  were  determined  to  continue  the 
fight  against  the  Axis  invaders  after  the  army 
capitulated.  These  various  groups  rallied  around 
Colonel  Drazha  Mikhailovitch  because  he  happened 
to  be  the  ranking  officer  in  the  area,  and  during  the 
I  summer  of  1941  proceeded  to  destroy  roads,  rail¬ 
roads,  and  equipment  of  particular  importance  to 
/  the  Axis.  Gradually  this  movement,  which  had  be- 
I  gun  as  a  democratic  and  patriotic  protest  against 
the  enemy,  came  to  be  dominated  by  the  Chet- 
'  niks,*’’^^  an  organization  of  Serbian  revolution¬ 
aries  whose  history  dated  back  to  the  struggle 
I  a^inst  the  Turks.  In  the  pre-war  pericxi  the  Chet- 
niks  had  formed  a  kind  of  army  within  the  Yugo¬ 
slav  army  and  had  become  closely  identified  with 
I  the  dictatorship  as  one  of  its  instruments  for  break¬ 
ing  strikes  and  curbing  opposition  from  dissatisfied 
groups.  Not  all  the  Chetniks,  however,  cooperated 
with  Mikhailovitch,  for  part  of  them — including 
their  leader  Kosta  Pechanats — joined  the  pro- Axis 
regime  of  General  Neditch  in  Belgrade. 

the  partisans  appear 

Within  a  few  weeks  others  besides  the  Mikhail¬ 
ovitch  forces  began  to  form  little  independent 

33-  Bulletin  of  International  News,  December  ii,  1943,  p. 
1073. 

34-  Eugene  M.  Kulischer,  The  Displacement  of  Population  in 
Europe  (Montreal,  International  Labour  Office,  1943),  p.  151. 
35'36.  White,  The  Long  Ball(^an  Night,  cited,  pp.  462-63. 
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bands  of  resistance.  But  more  significant  for  the 
future  than  these  spontaneously  created  groups  was 
the  work  of  the  Communist  party,  many  of  whose 
leaders  had  the  advantage  of  long  underground 
experience  and  of  service  in  the  Spanish  Civil  War. 
Grasping  the  possibility  of  putting  their  techniques 
to  use  against  the  Axis,  they  began  to  lay  plans  for 
a  Partisan  movement.^^  In  May  the  executive  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  party,  Josip  Broz  (Tito),  conferred  in 
Belgrade  with  Ivan  Ribar  and  other  non-Com- 
munists  who  were  eager  to  fight  the  Axis  and,  at 
the  same  time,  insure  the  triumph  of  their  political, 
national  and  scx:ial  ideas,  drafted  a  program  and 
issued  a  secret  proclamation.^® 

The  news  of  the  Nazi  attack  on  Russia  in  June 
1941  greatly  stimulated  the  Partisans’  plans,  speed¬ 
ed  up  their  activities,  and  led  to  action  in  early 
July.  Critics  of  the  Partisans  insist  that  the  fact  that 
they  did  not  begin  active  fighting  until  after  the 
Nazis  attacked  Russia  is  proof  that  Tito  had  no 
interest  in  Yugoslavia’s  defense  until  the  Com¬ 
munist  homeland  was  in  danger.^’  But  the  Par¬ 
tisans  dispute  this,  pointing  to  the  fact  that  they 
actually  laid  plans  for  action  several  weeks  before 
the  Germans  attacked  Russia,  and  insisting  that  the 
opening  of  the  German  offensive  in  the  east  caused 
Hitler  to  withdraw  so  many  troops  from  Yugo¬ 
slavia  that  new  opportunities  were  offered  for 
guerrilla  warfare.  At  any  rate,  it  is  true  that  Russia’s 
entrance  into  the  war  affected  many  Yugoslavs  be¬ 
sides  Communists  and  leftists.  The  defense  put 
up  by  the  U.S.S.R.  inspired  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  Balkan  peoples  because  of  their  strong  and 
deeply  rooted  pan-Slav  feeling,  which  had  nothing 
in  common  with  Communist  ideology,  and  because 
of  the  confidence  it  gave  them  that  Russia  would 
defeat  the  German  armies. 

MIKHAILOVITCH-TITO  COOPERATION 

By  autumn  of  1941  the  Partisans  had  succeeded 
in  uniting  a  number  of  independent  guerrilla  de¬ 
tachments  under  their  leadership  and  in  carrying 
resistance  from  Serbia  into  Montenegro,  Bosnia, 
Croatia  and  Slovenia.'*®  Meanwhile,  they  and  Mik¬ 
hailovitch  had  been  cooperating  to  save  supplies 
and  prevent  possible  harm  to  each  other  by  co¬ 
ordinating  their  plans  for  action,  and  in  at  least  one 
instance  they  had  joint  messes  and  a  unified  com- 

37.  “Partisan”  has  long  been  in  international  usage  to  describe 
irregular  soldiery  and  was  used  in  connection  with  informally 
organized  units  in  the  American  Revolutionary  and  Napoleonic 
Wars. 

38.  C.  L.  Sulzberger,  New  Yorlt  Times,  December  22,  1943. 

39.  White,  in  The  Long  Balkan  Night,  cited,  pp.  250-51,  462, 
declares  that  he  met  Yugoslav  Communists  in  Mostar  who  re¬ 
fused  to  fight  for  Yugoslavia  in  April  1941. 

40.  C.  L.  Sulzberger,  New  Yorl{  Times,  December  22,  1943. 
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mand."”  This  cooperation  proved  short-lived,  how¬ 
ever,  and  by  Octc^r  there  was  definite  rivalry  for 
leadership  between  the  two  movements.  Mik- 
hailovitch  made  it  known  that  he  wanted  to  unite 
all  guerrilla  bands  under  him  and  to  institute  army 
discipline, while  the  Partisans  demanded  that  a 
joint  military  staff  be  formed  and  that  elected  civil 
authorities  replace  all  appointees  of  the  pre-war 
government  in  liberated  areas.  The  leaders  of  the 
two  movements  met  twice  to  discuss  their  differ¬ 
ences,  and  an  agreement  was  patched  up — an  agree¬ 
ment  which  each  side  contends  the  other  broke  by 
collaborating  with  the  enemy.^^ 

CIVIL  WAR  BREAKS  OUT 

When  active  warfare  broke  out  between  the 
Partisans  and  the  Mikhailovitch  forces  during  No¬ 
vember  1941,  the  two  leaders  apparently  did  not  re¬ 
gard  the  rift  as  irreparable  and  opened  new  nego¬ 
tiations  for  the  sake  of  unity  against  the  Axis.  But 
before  any  settlement  had  been  reached,  a  ferocious 
German  assault  toward  Uzice,  in  northern  Serbia, 
at  the  end  of  November  routed  the  main  forces  of 
both  guerrilla  organizations  and  inflicted  heavy 
losses  on  them.  Mikhailovitch  was  so  disastrously 
defeated  that  the  greater  part  of  his  army  was  dis¬ 
persed,  and  he  was  forced  to  retreat  into  the  woods 
of  central  Serbia.'*'*  When  spring  came  the  Nazis 
followed  up  their  victory  against  Mikhailovitch’s 
forces,  and  by  April  had  so  thoroughly  cleared  Ser¬ 
bia  of  large-scale  resistance  that  there  have  been  no 
major  operations  in  that  area  since.  Although 
Mikhailovitch  claims  to  have  extended  his  organ¬ 
ization  throughout  Y ugoslavia,  he  has  not  specified 
the  exact  location  of  his  guerrilla  actions  and  no 
figures  of  his  prisoners,  booty  or  casualties  have  been 
given  out.  This  means  that,  except  for  some  minor 
actions  and  sabotage,  the  fighting  against  the  Axis 
which  has  been  attributed  by  the  press  to  Mikhail¬ 
ovitch  during  the  past  three  years  should,  in  fact,  be 
credited  to  the  Partisans.'*’ 

Although  the  Partisans  were  as  badly  defeated 
as  the  Chetniks,  Tito  was  far  more  successful  in  re¬ 
building  his  forces  because  of  the  broader  appeal  of 
his  movement.  He  accepted  women  as  well  as  men 

41.  Ihid. 

42.  Sonia  Tomara  in  an  interview  with  an  officer  of  Mikhail¬ 
ovitch,  New  Yorl(  Herald  Tribune ,  October  17,  1943. 

43.  For  the  Mikhailovitch  story,  sec  New  York,  Herald  Tribune, 
October  19,  1943;  for  Tito’s  account,  sec  New  York  Times, 
February  6,  1943,  and  Daily  Worker  (New  York),  December 
17,  1942. 

44.  Stoyan  Pribichcvitch,  “Fratricide  in  Yugoslavia,”  Fortune 
(New  York),  June  1943;  and  C.  L.  Sulzberger,  New  York 
Times,  December  22,  1943. 

45.  Bulletin  of  International  News,  December  25,  1943,  p. 
1 1 12;  on  the  “Mikhailovitch  Legend,”  sec  Adamic,  My  Native 
Land,  cited,  pp.  199-201. 


as  recruits,  and  welcomed  people  of  all  religions, 
political  views  and  nationality,  requiring  only  that 
they  be  anti-fascist.  Moreover,  conditions  existing 
in  Yugoslavia  after  the  spring  of  1942  facilitated  the 
growth  of  the  Partisan  forces.  Among  groups  and 
in  areas  where  defeat  of  Yugoslavia  and  the  Bel¬ 
grade  government  had  not  been  wholly  unwelcome 
a  year  earlier,  there  was  now  bitter  disillusionment 
with  “independence”  or  “autonomy”  under  Ustashi, 
German,  Italian,  Hungarian  or  Bulgarian  over¬ 
lords.^*’  By  midsummer  1942  the  Partisans  had 
formed  an  “Army  of  Liberation”  with  sufficient 
forces  to  begin  large-scale  resistance  again  and,  by  ' 
the  end  of  the  year,  to  liberate  parts  of  Slovenia,  I 
Croatia,  West  Bosnia  and  Dalmatia.  During  this  : 
period  there  were  no  serious  clashes  between  the 
main  bodies  of  the  rival  guerrilla  forces  because  of 
their  geographical  separation.  But  when  in  the 
spring  of  1943  the  Germans  drove  the  Partisans  ) 
southeastward,  the  fighting  reached  new  heights 
as  the  Partisans  approached  Serbian  territory,  for 
Mikhailovitch  was  determined  to  keep  Tito’s  forces 
out  of  Serbia  as  far  as  that  was  possible."*^ 

ISSUES  BEHIND  THE  CONFLICT 

One  source  of  conflict  between  Mikhailovitch  and 
the  Partisans  was — and  remains — a  sharp  disagree-  ' 
ment  over  tactics  and  leadership.  Mikhailovitch, 
from  his  point  of  view  as  a  professional  soldier  and  j 
leader  of  a  compact  group  with  a  restricted  mem- 
bership,  maintains  that  all  Yugoslav  forces  should 
be  preserved  intact  until  the  day  the  Allies  invade 
the  Balkans.  Moreover,  as  the  highest  ranking  1 
Yugoslav  officer  still  fighting  the  Axis,  he  felt  that 
any  effort  to  share  his  position  was  an  act  of  in¬ 
subordination,  and  after  he  was  appointed  Minister 
of  War  in  the  government-in-exile  in  January  1942 
he  regarded  all  opponents  as  “traitors.”  His  distrust 
of  Communists  and  others  opposed  to  the  pre-war 
government  probably  confirmed  his  views  on  strat¬ 
egy.  Unlike  Tito,  he  felt  no  obligation  to  help  the 
Soviet  Union  repel  the  Nazis  by  attempting  large-  i 
scale  engagements  in  the  hope  that  they  might 
divert  Axis  soldiers  from  the  eastern  front.'*®  Hav¬ 
ing  rejected  a  program  of  vigorous  action  against 
the  enemy,  Mikhailovitch  gradually  drifted  into  a  / 
position  where  some  of  his  officers  reached  either 
tacit  or  open  agreements  with  the  Italians  and 
Germans  not  to  fight  each  other.  In  other  cases 
Chetnik  units  went  so  far  as  to  join  the  enemy 

46.  On  motives  of  Partisan  recruits,  sec  Bulletin  of  Intertu- 
tional  News,  December  25,  1943,  pp.  1107-1108;  New  States¬ 
man  and  Nation  (London),  June  5,  1943,  p.  363. 

47.  Bulletin  of  International  News,  December  25,  i943)  P-  ■ 
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48.  Pribichevitch,  “Fratricide  in  Yugoslavia,”  cited,  p.  148.  I 
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s,  against  the  Partisans.  Although  it  is  not  possible 

It  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  Mikhailovitch’s  personal 

ig  responsibility  for  these  acts,  it  is  known  that  he  has 

le  not  disowned  the  individuals  and  units  concerned 

id  and  has  taken  advantage  of  enemy  attacks  on  the 

1-  Partisans  to  settle  his  own  account  with  Tito."*®* 

le  On  the  other  hand,  the  Partisans  had  compelling 
It  reasons  for  an  active  program.  Although  they  real- 
a,  j  ized  that  the  cost  of  constant  guerrilla  activity  was 
r-  high  to  themselves  and  the  areas  where  battles  oc- 
d  curred,  they  were  convinced  that  it  was  only  by 

It  fighting  constantly  that  they  could  hope  to  keep 

ly  their  disparate  elements  united.  Idleness  within  a 

a,  group  that  held  such  widely  differing  opinions  on 

is  many  subjects  would,  they  felt,  inevitably  lead  to 

le  bickering  and  consequent  breakdown  of  morale. 

)f  Moreover,  they  believed  that  their  best  chance  of 

le  increasing  their  numbers  lay  in  fighting,  for  they 

IS  )  felt  the  people  would  respond  to  a  group  that  was 
ts  actually  doing  something  to  defeat  the  hated 
)r  j  enemy.  Subsequent  events  proved  the  correctness 
:s  of  this  judgment  for,  although  there  were  during 

the  autumn  and  winter  of  1941  some  well-to-do 

Serbian  peasants  whose  dread  of  German  reprisals 

for  Partisan  activities  was  so  great  that  they  or- 
i(j  ganized  anti-Partisan  bands,  most  people  enthusi- 
e-  ’  astically  supported  the  Partisans.'*^ 
h,  ^  Another  reason  why  the  Partisans  insisted  on 
id  I  constant  action  against  the  enemy  was  their  con¬ 
i'  'j  cern  for  Russia.  Although  the  Partisans’  desire  to 
Id  aid  the  U.S.S.R.  sprang  in  part  from  ideological 
le  and  sentimental  attachment,  it  was  undoubtedly 
ig  I  due  also  to  their  eagerness  to  insure  the  continuance 
at  of  valuable  aid  from  the  Russians.  On  the  assump- 
1-  tion  that  Tito’s  forces  would  relieve  the  pressure  on 
3  I  the  eastern  front,  the  Soviet  Union  was  helping 
[2  them  by  dropping  a  few  badly  needed  supplies  from 
St  planes,  by  providing  a  wireless  set — which  enabled 
ir  the  Partisans  to  broadcast  appeals  to  all  parts  of 
t-  I  Yugoslavia — and  by  affording  them  the  use  of 
ic  j  Radio  Free  Yugoslavia  in  Tiflis  for  rebroadcasting 
t-  I  their  reports  to  the  world.’®  In  addition,  the  Red 
It  Army  incorporated  reports  of  Partisan  engagements 
if-  in  their  communiques  to  give  them  wider  circula- 
st  tion. 
a 

^  AS  MIKIIAILOVITCH  SEES  THE  FUTURE 

id  An  even  more  important  cause  of  civil  war  was 
s  a  fundamental  disagreement  concerning  the  poli- 
ly  tical  and  social  structure  of  liberated  Yugoslavia. 

48a.  Statements  by  General  Sir  Maitland  Wilson,  New  York. 
’!•  Times,  November  g,  1943,  and  Prime  Minister  Churchill,  i/>iJ., 

February  23,  1944. 

P'  49-  Bulletin  of  International  News,  December  25,  1943,  p. 
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50.  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  November  ii,  1943. 
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Mikhailovitch,  as  a  Serb  who  had  fought  in  the 
armies  of  “Old  Serbia”  and  served  as  a  member 
of  the  General  Staff  of  the  Yugoslav  Army,  felt 
strong  loyalty  to  the  Karageorgevitch  dynasty  and 
wanted  pre-war  institutions  restored.  He  therefore 
opposed  any  political  discussions  by  his  men,  in¬ 
sisting  that  the  war  was  being  fought  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  expelling  the  enemy,  and  rejected  all 
efforts  at  scKial  reform  in  territories  under  his  con¬ 
trol.  In  a  statement  on  the  post-war  organization 
of  Yugoslavia,  ascribed  to  him  by  the  Journal  de 
Ginhve  on  October  21,  1943,  he  indicated  that  his 
first  choice  would  be  a  Greater  Serbia  but,  failing 
that,  a  state  in  which  the  Serbs  would  have  the 
dominant  position: 

“I  am  often  asked,  am  I  for  Serbia  or  for  Yugo¬ 
slavia?  If  you  ask  my  heart,  it  will  answer:  I  am 
for  a  great  and  powerful  Serbia  but  if  my  reason, 
I  would  answer  that  the  Serbs  have  made  many 
sacrifices  for  Yugoslavia  in  the  two  wars,  but  never 
have  the  Croats  shown  the  least  gratitude  for  all 
the  25  years  of  common  life,  but  have  only  thrown 
mud  at  the  Serbs  and  calumniated  them.  Now, 
again,  the  Serbs  have  undergone  fearful  losses  and 
suffering,  the  worst  of  them  being  caused  by  the 
Croats  whom  till  yesterday  the  Serbs  called  brothers. 
They  would  have  the  right  to  say:  we  no  longer 
want  Yugoslavia.  But  there  are  higher  interests 
which  compel  us  to  remake  this  country,  but  it 
must  be  organized  differently,  so  that  it  is  possible 
for  the  Serbs  to  be  united,  to  develop  freely  and  en¬ 
joy  peace,  but  not  to  make  all  the  sacrifices  and 
leave  the  profit  for  others  to  reap.”’^ 

Despite  Mikhailovitch’s  distrust  of  the  Croats 
and  his  rejection  of  a  political  organization  among 
his  forces,  he  recently  announced  a  shift  in  his  point 
of  view.  At  a  meeting,  apparently  held  in  the  Ravna 
Gora  mountains  in  western  Serbia,  January  26-28, 
1944,  a  “royalist  congress”  established  a  Yugoslav 
Democratic  National  Union.  Although  still  recog¬ 
nizing  the  Yugoslav  government-in-exile  and  King 
Peter,  this  body  proceeded  to  form  its  own  political 
program,  promising  that  constitutional  and  social 
reforms  would  be  made  “after  the  war  in  the  spirit 
of  full  democracy”  and  pledging  that  post-war 
Yugoslavia  would  be  organized  on  federal  lines. 
That  these  steps  were  taken  after  Mikhailovitch’s 
forces  had  existed  nearly  three  years  without  a 
civilian  regime  indicates  that  the  organization  felt 
the  need  to  broaden  its  appeal  not  only  to  compete 
with  the  Partisans  but  to  secure  prestige  abroad.’** 
But  it  seems  doubtful  that  Mikhailovitch’s  govern- 

51.  Bulletin  of  International  News,  December  25,  1943,  p. 
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51a.  Joseph  G.  Harrison,  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Febru¬ 
ary  16,  1944. 
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ment  will  succeed  in  creating  the  degree  of  na¬ 
tional  unity  needed  for  these  goals  since  it  does 
not  represent  a  cross-section  of  Y ugoslavia.  Among 
the  leading  members  of  the  Union  are  Uragisha 
Vasitch,  a  newspaper  editor  and  writer  who  was 
well  known  in  pre-war  Belgrade  for  his  pro-Serbian 
views,  and  Zivko  Topalovitch,  a  wealthy  member 
of  the  Serbian  Social  Democratic  party  and  a  sup¬ 
porter  of  King  Alexander’s  dictatorship. 

THE  partisans’  GOALS 

The  Partisans,  unlike  the  Chetniks,  were  deter¬ 
mined  from  the  outset  not  only  to  defeat  the  Axis 
but  at  the  same  time  to  prevent  the  restoration  of  the 
pre-war  dictatorship,  or  anything  like  it.  “Death  to 
Fascism — Liberty  for  the  People’’  was  the  slogan 
setting  forth  their  two-fold  go^.  This  program  cut 
across  national,  religious  and  political  lines  and 
gathered  under  the  Red  Star  banner  of  the  Par¬ 
tisans  men  and  women  from  all  regions,  churches 
and  political  groups  in  Yugoslavia,  finding  recruits 
even  among  neighboring  Greeks,  Bulgars  and  Al¬ 
banians.’^  The  Partisans’  aims,  as  set  forth  in  a 
manifesto  in  February  1943,  stress  the  “winning  of 
independence  and  truly  democratic  rights  and  lib¬ 
erties  by  all  people  of  Yugoslavia,”  and  accord  “full 
recognition  of  national  rights  to  Croats,  Slovenes, 
Serbs,  Macedonians  and  others.”  The  issue  of  com¬ 
munism  versus  capitalism  is  not  raised,  for  the  “in¬ 
violability  of  private  property”  and  “full  opportun¬ 
ity  for  initiative  in  industry  and  the  economic  field” 
are  promised,  and  it  is  declared  that  all  important 
questions  affecting  state  organization  will  be  de¬ 
cided  after  the  war  by  freely  elected  representa¬ 
tives.” 

More  important  than  the  political  and  social  the¬ 
ories  of  the  Partisans  as  an  expression  of  their 
goals  are  the  actual  policies  they  have  carried  out  in 
liberated  regions.  As  soon  as  towns  or  villages  are 
taken  from  the  enemy,  municipal  elections  are  held 
to  select  civilian  officials  by  a  show  of  hands  to 
replace  district  administrators  or  gendarmes  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  pre-war  government  and  left  in 
control  by  the  enemy  army  of  occupation.’^  In 
areas  held  by  the  Partisans  for  a  period  of  time, 
public  services  needed  to  insure  the  continuance  of 
social  and  economic  life  are  started.  The  Partisans 

52.  A  few  Germans  and  Italians  and  a  number  of  Slovaks, 
New  Zealanders  and  Russians  who  escaped  from  Nazi  prison 
camps  strengthen  the  international  character  of  the  Partisan 
forces.  Louis  Adamic,  “The  Liberation  Front  in  Yugoslavia,” 
Nation  (New  York),  October  30,  1943,  pp.  500-02. 

53.  For  full  text,  as  announced  in  a  broadcast  over  the  Partisan 
radio  station.  Free  Yugoslavia,  sec  W.  N.  HadscI,  “Post-War 
Programs  of  Europe’s  Underground,”  Foreign  Policy  Reports, 
November  15,  1943,  p.  240. 

54.  Daniel  de  Luce,  New  York.  Herald  Tribune,  October  9, 
1943- 


are  known  to  have  established  their  own  banking  I 
system,  printed  money,  floated  interest-bearing  f 
loans,  run  whatever  railroads  they  were  able  to  take 
over  from  the  enemy,  published  small  newspapers, 
and  organized  a  postal  system.  Attempts  have  been 
made  by  special  agricultural  and  educational  de¬ 
partments  to  improve  harvests  and  wipe  out  peas¬ 
ant  illiteracy  despite  the  difficulties  presented  by 
the  combined  civil  and  independence  war.”  Al¬ 
though  the  Partisan  economic  program  has  not 
been  worked  out  in  detail,  an  effort  has  been  made 
to  set  up  peasants’  cooperatives  to  combine  small 
private  property  with  state  control  over  banks  and  j 
transportation.  Regional  autonomy  is  symbolized  I 
by  the  use  of  national  flags  with  a  red  star  super-  i 
imposed  on  them.  ' 

tito’s  government 

Local  and  regional  authorities  were  first  linked  ) 
into  a  national  political  organization  when  the  Par-  i 
tisans  formed  their  Anti-Fascist  Council  in  Novem¬ 
ber  1942.’^  But  the  Partisans  took  a  far  more  im-  | 
portant  step  toward  the  establishment  of  a  new  - 
political  pattern  when,  a  year  later,  they  formed  a 
provisional  government  for  territories  under  their 
control.  This  move  not  only  emphasized  the  Par¬ 
tisans’  break  with  the  old  regime  in  Yugoslavia  but 
also  indicated  their  confidence  in  victory  over  both 
the  Axis  and  the  Chetniks.  By  the  autumn  of  1943 
Tito  had  between  200,000  and  250,000  men  and  1 
women  under  arms;  while  Mikhailovitch’s  forces 
numbered  only  15,000.’^  Moreover,  Tito  had  begun  j 
to  receive  military  support  from  the  British  and  the  J 
Americans,  and  Italy’s  surrender  a  few  months  j 
before  had  enabled  him  to  acquire  large  supplies 
of  arms  and  ammunition  and  to  seize  positions  | 
weakened  by  the  withdrawal  of  Italian  garrisons. 
Although  the  Partisans  must  have  realized  that  the  I 
Germans  would  undoubtedly  send  strong  rein- 
forcements  against  them  soon,  they  felt  in  Novem¬ 
ber  1943  that  the  moment  was  right  for  establishing  j 

55.  C.  L.  Sulzberger,  New  York  Times,  December  28,  1943. 

56.  For  details  concerning  the  organization  and  personnel  of 
the  Committee  of  Liberation  and  Anti-Fascist  Council,  see 
Bogdan  Raditsa,  “Tito’s  Partisans,”  Nation,  October  2,  I943> 
p.  38. 

57.  According  to  an  unofficial  British  source.  New  York. 
Herald  Tribune,  December  11,  1943.  It  is  difficult  to  say  exactly 
how  strong  the  Partisans  actually  were  or  are,  for  many  of  them 
arc  undoubtedly  poorly  equipped  while  others  are  unarmed 
peasants  who  do  some  sabotage  at  irregular  intervals.  But  judg¬ 
ing  from  the  military  successes  of  the  Partisans  during  the 
winter  of  1943,  the  figure  of  200  to  250  thousand  docs  not  seem 
unreasonable.  Prime  Minister  Churchill  corroborated  this  esti¬ 
mate  on  February  22,  1944,  when  he  told  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  that  Tito  has  “more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  men 
with  him”  and  is  holding  down  14  out  of  20  German  divisions 
in  the  Balkan  peninsula.  New  York  Times,  February  23,  I944' 
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a  government  and  denouncing  King  Peter  and  his 
cabinet.’® 

The  composition  of  the  Partisans’  provisional 
government  re-emphasizes  the  broad  national  char¬ 
acter  of  Tito’s  movement,  for  the  members  of  both 
its  parliament  and  Presidium  are  drawn  from  all 
political,  religious  and  national  groups  in  Yugo¬ 
slavia.  The  head  of  the  Presidium,  Ivan  Ribar,  was 
an  organizer  of  the  Partisans  and  a  prominent 
lawyer  in  pre-war  Croatia;  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  is  M.  Smodlaka,  former  Yugoslav  Minister 
to  the  Vatican  and  Madrid,  and  a  representative 
of  Dalmatia  in  Parliament;  and  the  Minister  of 
the  Interior  is  Vladimir  Zecevitch,  an  Orthodox 
priest  from  Serbia  who  originally  supported  Mik- 
hailovitch.  Other  members  include  a  Slovenian 
high  court  judge,  a  Jewish  leader  of  the  Com¬ 
munists,  an  ex-Governor  of  Slovenia,  and  a  Bos¬ 
nian  Moslem.’’ 

Josip  Broz,  who  is  both  the  political  and  military 
leader  of  the  Partisans,  is  a  skillful  organizer  and 
soldier  around  whom  many  myths  have  developed. 
The  most  common  of  these  stories  are  that  he  won 
his  military  experience  in  the  Spanish  Civil  War  and 
that  there  have  been  several  Titos  in  Yugoslavia 
since  1941.  The  actual  facts  seem  to  be  that  there  has 
been  only  one  Tito — which  is  a  Serbo-Croatian 
variation  of  the  name  of  the  Roman  Emperor  Titus 
—and  that  he  is  Josip  Broz,  who  comes  from  a 
peasant  family  in  a  Croatian  province  north  of 
Zagreb,  was  drafted  into  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Army  in  World  War  I,  taken  prisoner  by  the  Rus¬ 
sians  and  in  1917  joined  the  Bolsheviks  in  the 
Russian  Revolution.  His  first  wife  was  a  Russian, 
and  Broz’  son  by  this  marriage  has  been  decorated 
by  the  Red  Army  with  its  highest  award.  Hero  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  for  action  in  the  Battle  for  Mos¬ 
cow.  Broz  returned  to  Yugoslavia  in  1924,  where 
he  tried  to  organize  the  metal  workers  in  the 
Zagreb  railroad  shops  and  adopted  the  under¬ 
ground  name  of  Tito.  For  some  years  he  was  im¬ 
prisoned  as  a  Communist,  and  later  went  into 
exile,  where  he  helped  organize  volunteers  for  the 
Spanish  Loyalist  Army  although  he  never  went  to 
Spain  himself,  and  some  say  he  attended  a  special 
guerrilla  school  in  Moscow.  He  returned  to  Yugo¬ 
slavia  on  the  eve  of  the  Axis  invasion,  and  shortly 
thereafter  began  to  organize  his  movement.^ 

POSITION  OF  GOVERNMENT-IN-EXILE 

Despite  the  Partisans’  denunciation  of  the  govern- 

58.  The  government’s  statements  were  not  broadcast  until 
December.  Kew  York.  Times,  December  23,  1943. 

59-  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  December  5,  1943;  New  York 
Times,  December  8,  1943. 

60.  New  York  Times,  December  8,  22,  1943;  Stoyan  Pribich- 
evitch,  “Tito,"  Life  (New  York),  February  14,  1944,  pp.  96  ff. 


ment-in-exile,  it  is  still  hoped  in  London  and  Wash¬ 
ington  that  a  reconciliation  will  prove  possible.  It 
must  be  recognized,  however,  that  the  present  of¬ 
ficial  regime  is  quite  different  from  the  cabinet 
that  fled  from  Belgrade  in  1941.  The  original  gov¬ 
ernment-in-exile  was  closer  to  a  popular  r^ime 
than  any  the  country  had  known  during  its  twenty 
years  of  existence, but  the  old  national  and  social 
cleavages  that  plagued  pre-war  Yugoslav  politics 
stx)n  reappeared.  Serbs  and  Croats  began  to  blame 
each  other  for  the  nation’s  military  defeat  and  to 
disagree  over  the  validity  of  the  Serb-Croat  Agree¬ 
ment  of  1939.  In  addition,  some  of  the  Serbian 
members  implied  that  the  Axis-inspired  massacres 
of  Serbs  were  the  work  of  the  Croat  people.®^ 
With  antagonisms  thus  unleashed,  the  cabinet 
made  an  effort  to  avoid  political  discussions  of  any 
kind  and  for  the  first  eight  months  in  exile  issued 
no  statements  on  policy.  This  political  stalemate 
was  ended  by  the  dynamic  events  within  Yugo¬ 
slavia  for,  as  the  rival  guerrilla  movements  emerged, 
members  of  the  government  began  to  choose  sides 
on  the  basis  of  their  political  and  social  predilec¬ 
tions,  thus  transplanting  the  Partisan-Chetnik  clash 
to  London.  In  exile,  however,  the  outcome  of  the 
struggle  was  the  opposite  of  that  within  Yugoslavia, 
and  the  side  favoring  the  pre-war  type  of  unitary 
state  under  Serbian  and  conservative  leadership 
gained  the  ascendancy. 

The  first  change  in  the  personnel  of  the  govern¬ 
ment-in-exile  in  January  1942  revealed  a  clash  be¬ 
tween  its  military  and  political  elements.  General 
Simovitch,  whose  popularity  had  suffered  from  his 
connection  with  the  military  defeat,  was  replaced  by 
Serbian  civilian  leader,  Slobodan  Yovanovitch.  At 
the  same  time  the  King  named  Mikhailovitch  Min¬ 
ister  of  War,  simultaneously  raising  him  to  the  rank 
of  General.^^  The  inclusion  of  Mikhailovitch  in  the 
cabinet  was  undoubtedly  intended,  in  part,  to  in¬ 
crease  the  prestige  of  the  exiled  regime  by  bringing 
it  closer  to  events  within  the  homeland.  According¬ 
ly,  it  gave  the  new  Minister  of  War  wide  publicity 
and  systematically  ascribed  Tito’s  successes  to  him 
while  referring  to  the  Partisans,  if  at  all,  only  as 
bands  of  “Communists.”  But  Mikhailovitch’s  ap¬ 
pointment  also  indicated  the  government’s  prefer¬ 
ence  for  his  pro-Serbian  and  conservative  program. 

61.  Bogdan  Raditsa,  “The  Plot  Against  Yugoslavia,”  Nation, 
January  29,  1944,  p.  119.  Although  Vice  Premier  Matchek  re¬ 
fused  to  leave  Croatia,  where  he  has  since  been  placed  under 
arrest  because  of  his  refusal  to  collaborate  with  the  Axis,  other 
leaders  of  the  Croat  Peasant  party  followed  the  government  into 
exile.  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  September  26,  1942. 

62.  Casimir  Smogorzewski,  “Jugoslav  Impasse,”  Free  Europe 
(London),  September  24,  1943,  p.  no;  Christian  Science  Mon¬ 
itor,  August  II,  1943. 

63.  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  January  13,  1942. 
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It  was  apparently  hoped  that,  if  Mikhailovitch  re¬ 
ceived  official  status,  he  would  be  able  to  bring  the 
Partisans  under  his  command  and  curb  their  leftist 
tendencies.  The  only  results  of  the  decision  to  sup¬ 
port  Mikhailovitch,  however,  were  to  identify  King 
Peter’s  regime  with  one  side  in  the  civil  war  and  to 
extend  the  Partisans’  hostility  toward  the  Chetniks 
as  a  rival  guerrilla  band  to  the  government-in- 
exile.^"* 

But  not  all  the  members  of  the  cabinet  ap¬ 
proved  the  pro-Mikhailovitch  attitude  of  Prime 
Minister  Yovanovitch  and  his  supporters.  And 
during  1942  and  the  first  half  of  1943  the  resulting 
disagreements  became  so  sharp  that  they  perturbed 
the  British,  who  wanted  to  have  the  Yugoslav  au¬ 
thority  they  recognized  on  good  terms  with  an 
anti-Axis  military  force  as  important  as  the  Par¬ 
tisans.  In  the  early  spring  of  1943  both  Prime  Min¬ 
ister  Churchill  and  Foreign  Secretary  Eden  wrote 
notes  to  Premier  Yovanovitch  urging  his  cabinet 
to  reach  an  agreement  on  national  policy.^'  But 
even  under  this  pressure  the  government  was  un¬ 
able  to  formulate  a  policy  toward  post-war  Yugo¬ 
slavia  on  which  all  its  members  could  agree  and, 
after  the  failure  of  a  succeeding  cabinet  to  reach 
a  decision.  King  Peter  and  the  influential  group  of 
advisers  surrounding  him  took  matters  into  their 
own  hands.  All  the  members  except  Mikhailovitch 
were  dismissed,  and  replaced  on  August  10,  1943  by 
an  entirely  new  government  recruited  from  the  ranks 
of  diplomatic  and  technical  officials  and  headed 
by  Bozidar  Puritch,  Prince  Paul’s  Ambassador  in 
Paris.  This  body,  which  is  now  in  Cairo,  cannot 
claim  to  represent  the  people  at  home,  since  most 
of  its  members  are  practically  unknown  in  Yugo¬ 
slavia  and  none  has  a  background  of  political  lead¬ 
ership.^^  But  although  the  government  is  non¬ 
political,  in  the  sense  of  representing  no  particular 
parties,  its  leading  members  held  positions  under 
the  pre-war  dictatorship.  Moreover,  it  has  taken  a 
strong  anti-Partisan  position,  evidenced  by  its  con¬ 
demnation  of  the  movement  as  one  of  “terroristic 
violence’’^^  and  its  apparent  satisfaction  in  its  an¬ 
nouncements  at  the  end  of  1943  that  Tito  was  los¬ 
ing  to  the  Nazis.^®  Although  King  Peter  has  re¬ 
peatedly  appealed  to  all  Yugoslavs  to  unite  and  did 
not  officially  denounce  the  Partisans,  he  has  be¬ 
come  identified  in  public  opinion  with  the  Chet¬ 
niks  because  of  his  support  of  Mikhailovitch  as  the 
only  guerrilla  leader  he  will  recognize.^^ 

64.  Pribichcvitch,  “Tito,”  cited,  p.  149. 

65.  Ihid.,  see  also  Christian  Science  Monitor,  June  3,  1943. 

66.  J.  Emiyn  Williams,  Christian  Science  Monitor,  August  ii, 
1943. 

67.  New  Yorl^  Timet,  December  6,  1943. 

68.  New  York,  Herald  Tribune,  January  i,  1944. 


ALLIED  STRATEGY  IN  YUGOSLAVIA 

During  1942  and  the  first  half  of  1943  the  civil 
war  in  Yugoslavia  threatened  to  create  serious  dis¬ 
cord  among  the  Allies.  While  Mikhailovitch  was 
being  denounced  by  Moscow  for  his  inaction  and 
the  collaboration  of  some  of  his  men  with  the 
enemy,  he  continued  to  be  described  as  a  hero  by 
the  Anglo-American  press  and  the  British  main¬ 
tained  a  military  mission  at  his  headquarters. 
London’s  decision  during  1943  to  bring  its  policy 
toward  Yugoslavia  into  line  with  that  of  the  Krem¬ 
lin  was  apparently  due  in  part  to  reports  from  the 
British  Intelligence  Service  concerning  the  activity  { 
of  the  Partisans  and  in  part  to  the  Red  Army’s  I 
demonstration  of  strength.  Recognizing  that  Tito 
was  pinning  down  thousands  of  Axis  troops  and  j 
that  the  Soviet  Union  would  emerge  from  the  j 
war  a  great  military  power,  the  British  government 
began  to  cooperate  militarily  with  both  Yugoslav  ) 
groups  in  proportion  to  their  actual  strength  in  the  r 
war  against  the  Axis.’®  A  British  military  mission  i 
was  sent  to  Tito  in  May,  and  after  Italy’s  surrender 
in  September  Allied  supplies  were  shuttled  across 
the  Adriatic  by  a  fleet  of  fishing  smacks  and  other 
small  ships.  The  United  States — which  appears  to 
have  followed  the  British  lead  rather  closely — had 
no  military  intelligence  officers  of  its  own  in  Yugo¬ 
slavia  until  within  the  past  year,  but  now  has  its  , 
own  mission  with  Tito  and  helps  to  supply  his  j 
forces.  Russia’s  satisfaction  with  Anglo-American  • 
aid  to  the  Parti.sans  was  indicated  in  December 
1943  by  the  appointment  of  a  Russian  official  mill-  i 
tary  adviser  to  Tito  once  the  British  and  American  / 
policy  of  aiding  him  had  been  announced.”  > 

It  is  not  yet  clear,  however,  whether  the  Allied 
agreement  on  military  policy  toward  Yugoslavia 
carries  over  into  the  political  field.  This  question  i 
was  posed  by  the  Partisans’  demand  on  Decern-  | 
ber  18,  1943  for  recognition  of  their  provisional 
“government”  for,  while  there  was  no  doubt  of  j 
Moscow’s  preference  for  the  Partisans,  the  official  j 
British  and  American  attitude  is  that  the  post-war 
government  of  Yugoslavia  must  be  selected  by  the 
people  after  their  liberation.’^  But  three  months 
have  elapsed,  and  the  Kremlin  has  not  yet  broken 
off  relations  with  King  Peter.  The  reason  may  be 
Stalin’s  desire  for  cooperation  with  Britain  and  the 
United  States  in  the  spirit  of  the  Teheran  confer¬ 
ence,  or  merely  that  the  U.S.S.R.  is  preoccupied 
with  Poland  and  the  Baltic  region  and  believes 

69.  New  York  Timet,  October  17,  1943. 

70.  Stoyan  Pribichcvitch,  “Allied  Strategy  in  Yugoslavia,"  For¬ 
tune,  September  1943,  pp.  198,  201. 

71.  New  York  Times,  December  15,  1943. 

72.  Ibid.,  December  19,  1943. 
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Tito  will  be  able  to  maintain  a  predominant  posi¬ 
tion  in  Yugoslavia  until  the  Soviet  Union  finds  a 
more  propitious  moment  for  recognizing  him.  In 
the  meantime,  Stalin  is  doing  nothing  to  strength¬ 
en  Russia’s  ties  with  the  government-in-exile,  as 
seen  from  his  rejection  of  a  formal  proposal  made 
by  Premier  Puritch  in  January  1944  for  a  treaty  of 
friendship.’^  And  in  the  same  vein  Pravda  charged 
on  February  21,  1944  that  the  Puritch  government 
was  preventing  Yugoslav  soldiers  in  Cairo  from 
joining  the  Partisans,  even  faking  an  attempted 
assassination  of  the  King  to  create  favorable  con¬ 
ditions  for  “repressions.”’'* 

The  real  test  of  unity  among  the  Allies  over  the 
Yugoslav  issue  will  come  when  the  country  is  lib¬ 
erated,  and  a  decision  has  to  be  made  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether  King  Peter  and  his  government  shall 
return  to  Yugoslavia  in  the  wake  of  the  invading 
forces.  London  and  Washington  are  still  hoping  to 
reconcile  the  monarch,  if  not  his  cabinet,  with  the 
Partisans,  believing  that  Yugoslavia  has  need  of  a 
central  figure  around  which  its  disparate  elements 
can  rally.”  The  King’s  supporters  also  point  to  the 
fact  that  he  bears  no  responsibility  for  the  pre-war 
dictatorship  and  has  expressed  a  desire  to  establish 
contact  with  Marshal  Tito  to  see  whether  some 
arrangement  for  ending  the  civil  war  in  Yugoslavia 
can  be  made.  The  announcement  on  February  26  that 
Captain  Randolph  Churchill,  son  of  the  Prime  Min¬ 
ister,  had  joined  Marshal  Tito  in  Yugoslavia  and 
unofficial  reports  from  London  concerning  an  ap¬ 
peal  from  King  Peter  to  rescue  him  from  reaction¬ 
ary  Serbs  in  Cairo,  indicate  that  Britain  is  making 
a  serious  effort  to  bring  about  a  compromise  be¬ 
tween  Tito  and  the  King.’*®  At  the  moment  the 
outlook  for  this  plan  is  not  bright,  and  if  it  fails  the 
ability  of  the  Allies  to  harmonize  their  political  as 
well  as  their  military  policies  will  be  put  on  trial. 

73-  Ibid.,  January  31,  1944. 

74-  Ibid.,  February  22,  1944. 

75  For  a  British  view  of  the  King,  see  “Balkan  Mosaic,” 
Economist,  December  25,  1943,  p.  835. 

76.  New  Yorb,  Times,  February  27,  1944. 


THE  ALLIES  AND  POST-WAR  YUGOSLAVIA 

The  most  important  post-war  questions  concern¬ 
ing  Yugoslavia  involve  its  relationships  with  the 
great  powers.  If  the  Big  Three  attempt  to  preserve 
their  security  by  dividing  post-war  Europe,  with 
Russia  dominating  the  east  and  the  Anglo-Ameri¬ 
can  powers  the  west,  Yugoslavia  would  clearly  fall 
within  Moscow’s  sphere  of  influence.  Although  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  Russia  is  running  high  in  Yugoslavia, 
this  solution  would  undoubtedly  meet  with  some 
opposition,  and  from  the  international  point  of 
view  the  arrangement  would  almost  certainly  create 
an  uneasy  balance  between  Eastern  and  Western 
Europe.  If,  however,  the  Allies  are  able  to  work  out 
and  implement  a  scheme  for  preserving  peace 
through  close  cooperation  among  all  the  United 
Nations,  not  only  would  the  Yugoslav  people  have 
a  greater  degree  of  freedom  in  shaping  their  fu¬ 
ture,  but  a  more  stable  international  order  would 
be  assured. 

But  if  post-war  Yugoslavia  is  to  find  answers  to 
its  problems  of  security  and  economic  prosperity, 
mere  expression  of  popular  opinion  on  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  the  state  will  not  be  enough.  It  is  essen¬ 
tial  that  all  three  of  the  major  Allies  stand  ready 
to  use  force,  should  the  need  arise,  to  safeguard 
Yugoslavia  from  a  repetition  of  the  crisis  of  April 
1941  when  Russia,  Britain  and  the  United  States 
were  not  willing — or,  if  willing,  were  not  able — 
to  come  to  its  aid  against  Germany.  It  will  also  be 
necessary  for  these  three  powers  to  supply  Yugo¬ 
slavia  with  capital  and  technical  aid  for  develop¬ 
ing  its  agriculture  and  industries  and  raising  the 
nation’s  standard  of  living  as  the  basis  for  stable 
government.  Once  the  war  is  over,  the  burden  of 
reconstruction  will  be  added  to  that  of  pre-war  pov¬ 
erty,  for  whole  cities  and  villages  have  to  be  rebuilt 
and  approximately  1,400,000  displaced  persons  re¬ 
settled.  Yugoslavia  can  be  assured  of  national  unity, 
political  freedom  and  a  modern  economy — the  goals 
toward  which  it  has  been  striving  for  decades — 
only  if  the  United  States  and  Britain,  as  well  as 
Russia,  are  willing  to  underwrite  the  cost  of  its 
post-war  rehabilitation  and,  in  concert,  assure  its 
security  against  aggression. 
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Prospects  for  Balkan  Federation 

BY  WINIFRED  N.  HADSEL  and  ONA  K.  D.  RINGWOOD 


The  idea  of  a  Balkan  federation,  confederation  or 
union  has  long  interested  Balkan  leaders,  and  it  is 
generally  acknowledged  that  Yugoslavia  would  play 
an  important  role  in  such  an  organization  because  of 
its  location,  size  and  natural  resources.  If  effective,  a 
plan  for  cooperation  among  the  Balkan  peoples  could 
do  much  to  eliminate  the  high  tariff  walls  that  sur¬ 
rounded  each  state  during  the  pre-war  years,  prevent 
the  reappearance  of  excessive  nationalism  that  fostered 
semi-fascist  governments  of  the  past,  and  aid  its  mem¬ 
bers  in  resisting  aggression.  But  a  regional  unit  capable 
of  achieving  these  results  would  call  for  profound 
changes  both  within  the  Balkan  states  themselves  and 
in  the  traditional  attitude  of  the  great  powers  toward 
this  strategic  crossroad  between  Europe  and  Asia. 

RESPONSIBILITY  OF  BALKAN  PEOPLES.  If 
the  peoples  of  the  Balkans  are  to  organize  a  federa¬ 
tion,  they  will  have  to  emerge  from  the  war  in  a 
mood  of  cooperation  with  their  neighbors  and  repudi¬ 
ate  the  highly  competitive  spirit  that  prevailed  under 
their  old  governments.  Since  such  a  development 
would  be  possible  only  within  a  democratic  frame¬ 
work  of  government  and  under  leaders  who  do  not  need 
to  seek  popular  support  by  appeals  to  chauvinism,  the 
first  requirement  for  a  Balkan  federation  appears  to 
be  the  substitution  of  popular  regimes  for  the  dictator¬ 
ships  that  existed  in  all  these  countries  before  the 
war.  In  Yugoslavia,  Greece  and  Albania  there  is  al¬ 
ready  a  foreshadowing  promise  of  such  governments 
in  the  guerrilla  movements  that  are  cooperating  with 
each  other  in  their  common  struggle  against  the 
Nazis.  In  Bulgaria,  too,  there  are  many  Leftist  guer¬ 
rillas  who  are  in  contact  with  Tito’s  Partisans,  con¬ 
sider  themselves  South-Slavs,  and  are  so  adamant  in 
their  refusal  to  fight  against  the  Russians  that  the 
Axis  satellite  government  in  Sofia  has  never  ventured 
to  declare  war  on  the  U.S.S.R.  Rumania,  however, 
presents  a  more  difficult  problem,  for  Nazi  control  is 
more  complete  there  than  elsewhere  in  the  Balkans 
and  makes  it  difficult  to  estimate  the  extent  of  popular 
opposition  to  the  strongly  nationalist  policies  of  the 
pro-Axis  regime. 

ROLE  OF  THE  GREAT  POWERS.  The  compet¬ 
ing  policies  of  the  great  powers  in  the  Balkans  are 
another  traditional  obstacle  that  must  be  overcome  be¬ 
fore  a  confederation  can  be  established  in  this  region. 
Although  the  reasons  for  international  rivalry  have 
varied  slightly  from  generation  to  generation,  they 
have  always  had  their  roots  in  commercial  ambitions 
and  the  desire  for  military  and  naval  security.  During 


a  position  of  influence  in  Greece.  Under  French  di 
rection  the  Little  Entente — a  loose  alliance  made  uf 
of  Yugoslavia,  Czechoslovakia  and  Rumania — vn 
created  to  preserve  the  post-war  settlement.  But  Ital] 
soon  challenged  the  French  arrangement  by  bringinj 
Albania  under  its  control  in  1927  and  reaching  eco 
nomic  agreements  with  all  the  Balkan  nations.  Thi 
final  blow  to  the  precarious  balance  France  maintaino 
in  the  Balkans  fell  after  Germany  resumed  its  Drotij 
nach  Osten,  and  applied  the  most  ruthless  dividc-and 
rule  tactics  this  region  has  ever  experienced. 

In  the  future  the  attitude  Britain,  Russia  and  tb 
United  States  take  toward  Balkan  federation  wil 
prove  decisive,  for  only  their  continued  unity  can  pre 
vent  the  peoples  of  this  area  from  being  divide 
against  each  other  as  in  the  past.  But  this  unity  wil 
not  be  easily  achieved  for  the  Balkans  will  undoubi 
edly  be  one  of  the  crucial  points  where  Britain,  if  i 
is  to  retain  access  to  the  outlying  parts  of  its  Empire 
and  Russia,  as  the  dominant  power  in  eastern  Europe 
will  put  their  agreement  to  the  test.  Until  recendy  ^ 
United  States  appeared  to  have  no  clear-cut  Baikal 
policy  of  its  own,  but  the  announcement  on  Febni 
ary  5,  1944  that  this  government  plans  to  draw  0 
Arabian  oil  resources  to  supplement  its  petroleum  n 
serves  may  indicate  a  new  commitment  to  maintai 
order  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean. 

RUSSIA’S  VIEWS  ON  FEDERATION.  Russia’ 
attitude  toward  any  union  of  European  states  tha 
might  constitute  a  cordon  sanitaire  against  the  U.S.S.R 
has  been  revealed  by  its  opposition  to  the  effort  mad 
during  1942  to  set  up  a  federation  in  central  am 
eastern  Europe.  This  plan  was  initiated  by  the  Grd 
and  Yugoslav  governments-in-exile  on  January  i; 
1942,  as  a  nucleus  for  a  close  Balkan  federatiom 
By  linking  the  framework  for  Yugoslav-Greek  cd 
laboration  with  a  similar  plan  for  a  Czechosloval 
Polish  combination,  as  outlined  in  a  Declaration  0 
January  23,  1942,  the  basis  was  laid  for  close  coopen 
tion  among  the  states  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Aegean 
But  Russian  opposition  to  a  federation  led  by  govern 
ments  which  included  elements  hostile  to  the  U.S.SJ 
was  soon  expressed,  and  the  plan  was  quietly  droppe( 
Russia  signed  a  pact  with  President  Benes  of  Czechc 
Slovakia  on  December  12,  1943,  indicating  that  Ma 
cow  insisted  on  participating  in  or  sponsoring  an 
bloc  of  states  set  up  in  eastern  Europe.  The  fact  tlu 
Benes  and  Stalin  signed  their  agreement  after  th 
Moscow  and  Teheran  conferences  suggests  that  th 
Russian  policy  of  serving  as  a  kind  of  bulwark  fo 
the  small  countries  of  the  Balkans  and  central  Europ 


the  nineteenth  century  and  until  World  War  I  com¬ 
petition  was  particularly  keen  between  Austria-Hun¬ 
gary  and  Russia,  with  the  two  px)wers  backing  rival 
factions  in  the  Balkans  to  prevent  the  consummation 
of  plans  for  inter-Balkan  cooperation.  After  1919  the 
dominant  position  in  the  area  fell  by  default  to 
France,  since  Russia  withdrew  from  Europe  after  the 
revolution  of  1917,  Austria-Hungary  disintegrated  at 
the  close  of  the  war,  and  Britain’s  interest  was  re¬ 
stricted  to  internationalization  of  the  Dardanelles  and 


is  acceptable  to  Britain  and  the  United  States.  Th 
possibility  that  after  the  war,  nations  so  linked  to  th 
Soviet  Union  will  be  free  to  cooperate  with  each  othc 
in  the  solution  of  regional  problems  depends  on  th 
creation  of  an  international  organization  in  which  tb 
U.S.S.R.  would  be  dealing,  not  only  with  ncar-b 
smaller  countries,  but  also  with  other  great  powen 

I.  For  analysis  and  text  of  the  Agreement,  sec  V.  M.  Dtu 
“European  Agreements  for  Post-War  Reconstruction,”  Foreif 
Policy  Reports,  March  15,  1942,  pp.  3-5,  lo-ii. 


